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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. through the hall where John Raunce was, he, f 
poor man, might see and be sorry for, as I doubt 
leita: iis debe not he was, but could not help me. t 
PUBLISHED WEEELY BE JOGA TATUM, This was surely an unaccountable thing, that ii 


No. 50 North Fourth Street, my father should, but a day before, express so 

PHILADELPHIA. high a sorrow for me, as fearing he should never 
see me any more ; and yet now, so soon as he 
did see me, should fly upon me with such vio- 
lence, and that only because I did not put off my 
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| spect to him, but upon a religious principle. But 
as this hat honor, as it is accounted, was grown to 
be a great idol, in those times more especially, 
so the Lord was pleased to engage his servants in 
(Concluded from page 260.) a steady testimony against it, what suffering so- 

Next morning John Raunce and I set out, | ever was brought upon them for it. And though 
and when we were come to the end of the town, | some, who have been called into the Lord’s vine- 
we agreed that he should go before and knock at} yard at later hours, and since the heat of that ; 
the great gate, and I would come a little after, | day hath been much over, may be apt to account 
and goin by the back way. He did so; and) this testimony a small thing to suffer so much / 
when a servant came to open the gate, he asking | upon, as some have done, not only to beating, 
if the justice were at home, she told him, ‘ yes;’ | but to fines, and long and hard imprisonments ; 
and desiring him to come in and sit down in the | yet in those times, they who were faithfully ex- 
hall, went and acquainted her master, that there | ercised under it, durst not despise the day of 
was one who desired to speak with him. He, | small things: as knowing that he who would do 
supposing it was one that came for justice, went | so, would not be thought worthy to be concerned 
readily into the hall to him. But he was not a| in higher testimonies. 
little surprised when he found it was a Quaker;} I had now lost one of my hats, and I had but f 
yet not knowing on what account he came, he} one more. That, therefore, I put on, but did not i: 
staid to hear his business. But when he found | keep it long; for the next time my father saw it 
it was about me, he fell somewhat sharply on|on my head, he tore it violently from me, and 1 
him. laid it up with the other, I knew not where. | 

In this time I was come by the back way into | Wherefore I put on my mountier-cap, which was 
the kitchen, and hearing my father’s voice so | all I had left to wear on my head, and it was but ri 
loud, I began to doubt things wrought not well; | a very little while that I had that to wear; for : 
but I was soon assured of that. For my father|as soon as my father came where I was, | lost 
having quickly enough of a Quaker’s company, | that also. And now I was forced to go bare- 
left John Raunce in the hall, and came into the | headed wherever I had occasion to go, within 
kitchen, where he was more surprised to find me. | doors and without. 

The sight of my hat upon my head, made him} This was in the eleventh month, called Janu- 
presently forget that I was that son of his whom | ary, and the weather sharp; so that I, who had 3 
he had so lately lamented as lost ; and his passion | been bred more tenderly, took so great a cold in 
of grief turning into anger, he could not contain} my head, that my face and head were much 
himself; but running upon me, with both his | swelled ; and my gums had on them boils so sore, 
hands, first violently snatched off my hat and | that I could neither chew meat, nor without dif- 
threw it away; then giving me some buffets on | ficulty swallow liquids. It held long, and I un- 
my head, he said, ‘Sirrah, get you up to your|derwent much pain, without much pity, except 
chamber.’ from my poor sister, who did what she could to 

I forthwith went; he following me at the heels, | give me ease ; and at length, by frequent appli- 
and now and then giving me a whirret on the| cations of figs and stoned raisins toasted, and 
ear; which, as the way to my chamber lay | laid to the boils as hot as I could bear them, i; 
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they ripened fit for lancing, ihe soon after sunk ; 
then I had ease. 

I was laid up, as a kind of prisoner, for the rest 
of this winter, having no means to go forth among 
Friends, nor they liberty to come tome. Where- | 
fore I spent the time much in my chamber, in 
waiting on the Lord, and in reading, mostly in 
the Bible. 

But whenever I had occasion to speak to my 
father, though I had no hat now to offend him, | 
yet my language did as much; for I durst not | 
say you to him ; ; but thou, or thee, as the occa- 
sion required, and then would he be sure to fall 
on me with his fists. 

At one of these times, I remember, when he ! 
had beaten me in that manner, he commanded | 
me, as he commonly did at such times, to go to 
my chamber; which I did, and he followed me | 
to the bottom of the stairs. Being come thither, | 
he gave me a parting blow, and in a very angry | 
tone said, ‘Sirrah, if ever I hear you say thou 
or thee to me again, I’ll strike your teeth down 
your throat.’ 1 was greatly grieved to hear him 
say so; and feeling a word rise in my heart, I 
turned again and calmly said to him, Would it | 
not be just, if God should serve thee so, when | 
thou sayest thou or thee to him? Though his | 
hand was up, I saw it sink and his countenance | 
fall, and he turned away and left me standing | 
there. But notwithstanding, I went up into my | 
chamber, and cried unto the Lord, earnestly be- 
seeching him, that he would be pleased to open 
my father’s eyes, that he might see whom he 
fought against, and for what; and that he would 
turn his heart. 

After this I had a time of rest and quiet from | 
these disturbances; my father not saying any- | 
thing to me, nor giving me occasion to say any- 
thing to him. But I was still under a kind of | 
confinement, unless I would have run about the | 
country bare-headed like a madman ; which I did | 
not see it was my place to do. I found that al- | 
though to be abroad and at liberty among my 
friends, would have been more pleasant to me ; 
yet home was at present my proper place, a | 
school in which I was to learn with patience to 
bear the cross, and I willingly submitted to it. | 





But after some time a fresh storm, more fierce 
and sharp than any before, arose and fell upon 
me; the oecasion whereof was this: my father, 
having been in his younger years, more espec sially 
while he lived in London, a constant hearer of 
those who are called puritan preachers, had stored | 
up a pretty stock of Scripture knowledge, and 
sometimes, though not constantly nor very often 
caused his family to come together on a first-day | 
in the evening, and expounded a chapter to them, 
and prayed. His family now, as well as his | 
estate, was lessened; for my mother was dead, 
my brother gone, and my eldest sister at London ; 
and having put off his husbandry, he had put off 
with it most of his servants, so that now he had 
but one man and one maid servant. It so fell 


| elbow ; 
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out, that on a first-day night he bid my sister, 
who sat with him in the parlor, call in the 
servants to prayer. 

Whether this was done as a trial ~ me, I 
| know not; but a trial it proved to me; for the yy 
| loving me very well, and disliking my father’s 
carriage to me, made no haste to go in, but staida 
second summons. This so offended him, that when 
at length they did go in, he, instead of going to 
prayer, examined them, why they came not in 
| when they were first called? And the answer 
they gave him being such as rather heightened, 
than abated his dis pleasure, he, with an angry 
tone said, ‘ call in that fellow,’ meaning me, who 
was left alone in the kitchen, ‘ for he is the cause 
of all this.’ As they were backward to go in 
themselves, so they were not forward to call me 
in, fearing the effect of my father’s displeasure 
would fall upon me, as it soon did; for hearing 
what was said, and not staying for the call, I 
went in of myself. And as soon as I was come 


| in, my father discharged his displeasure on me, 


in very sharp and bitter expressions ; which drew 


| from me in the grief of my heart, to see him so 


transported with passion, these few words; They 
that can pray with such a spirit let °em ; for my 
| part I cannot. With that my father flew upon 
me with both his fists, and not thinking that suf- 
ficient, stept hastily to the place where his cane 
stood, and catching that up, laid on me, I thought, 
with all his strength. And, being bare-headed, 
I thought his blows must needs have broken my 


| Skull, had I not laid my arm over my head to 


defe nd it. 

His man seeing this, and not able to contain 
himself, stept between us, and laying hold en 
the cane, by strength of hand he Id it so fast, 
that though’ he attempted not to take it away, 
yet he withheld my father from striking with it ; 
which did but enrage him the more. 1 disliked 
this in the man, and bid him let go the cane, and 


| begone; which he immediately did, and turning 


to be gone, had a blow on the shoulders for bis 
pains, which yet did not much hurt him. 

But now my sister, fearing lest my father 
should fall upon me again, besought him to for- 
bear ; adding, “ Indeed sir, if you strike him any 
more, I will throw open the casement and ery 
murder ; ; for 1am afraid you will kill my bro- 
ther.” This stopt his hand; and after some 
threatening speeches, he commanded me to get 
to my chamber, which I did; as I always did 
whenever he bid me. 

Thither, soon after, my sister followed me to 


»| See my arm and dress it, for it was indeed very 


much bruised and swelled between the wrist and 
and in some places the skin was 
broken and beaten off, but though it was very 
sore, and I felt for some time much pain in it, 
yet I had peace and quietness in my mind, being 
more grieved for my father than for my self, who 
I knew had hurt himself more than me. 

This was, so far as I remember, the last time 








that ever my father called his family to prayer. 
And this was also the last time that he ever fell, 
so severely at least, upon me. 





Friendly Hints to Young Persons, respecting 


Internal Monitor. 


‘If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the guod of 
the land.’ 
‘ Those who are faithful over a few things, shall be rulers 
over many things.’ 

Our heavenly Father, to whom dominion be- 
longs, in order to prove our obedience, oftentimes 
begins with easy commands, which are made 
known by his grace to the attentive mind. Not 
one of them must be disregarded on account of 
its seeming unimportance, or its appearing but as 
a small matter; we should rather be urged to 
submission, by the consideration of the duty we 
owe to Him who requires the fulfilling of every 
precept which he is pleased to point out to us 

respectively to observe. If we rebel, we are ina 
state of carnal mind, which is said to be that 
of enmity against God. He demands nothing of 
us but what he would enable us to perform ; and, 
if we look to him for help, he would furnish us 
with strength and ability to answer his will, 
and run the ways of all his commandments even 
with delight; for “ The ways of wisdom are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 


“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart: and | 


lean not unto thine own understanding. In all 
thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths.” 

The impressions on our minds, from time to 
time, to be faithful in the observation of little 
duties, or what we may perhaps term so, we 
ought to regard as marks of the Divine favour ; 
for “‘ The froward are an abomination to the Lord, 
but his secrets are with the righteous.” ‘The 
meck he will guide in judgment: and the meek 
will he teach his way.” 

Always take heed to the Divine dictates, and 
never do despite to the grace of God, by casting | \ 
his law as it were behind our backs. When any- 
thing that is agreeable to our inclinations is called 
for to be given up, or when we are smitten by in- 
ward reproof for our transgressions, who will pre- 
sume to dispute with the Judge of all the earth, 
or say to him, “ What doest thou ? Tr 


| 
May it not be said of a truth, that, so long as 


we continue in our own wills, or while they are 
in op position to the will of God, we virtu: lly re- 
nounce his favor? Can we e: ull him Father, and 


neglecting to do what he discovers to our minds 
t» be our duty to perform? 


them, saying, “This is the way, walk in it,’ 
’ ‘J >) y 
pray in faith for his blessing and favor? Can 


we hope to meet God to our “comfort in a path | 
that he forbids us to be found in ; ina path which 
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corrupt good manners ;” 





peace. 


Can those who go | 
in a way contrary to that which he points out to | 


| . 
*\ are circumspect, 


ai 
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leads us from home, among the many ensnaring 
things that wound us, and leave us half dead ? 


A disorder that might be deemed but slight in 


the beginning of it, may, for want of a proper 
remedy applied in time, become a dangerous 
| disease ; i j 
Worldly Compliance, and Disobedience to the | sometimes it may at first seem to be insignificant, 
is followed by a train of hurtful consequences 
that will overtake us if it be continued in. Thus, 
little deviations lead to great evil; we are either 
in the right or in the w 
affords a “clean, safe passage, and leads to the city 
of Zion, and in which the way-faring man, though 
a fool as to the wisdom of this world, if he attend 


so, likewise, every wrong habit, though 


wrong road ; in that which 


to Divine counsel, cannot err; or we are in that 
which is foul and infested with robbers, and leads 
to the gates of destruction. 

Let us remember, that “ evil communications 
and that men’s principles 
and morals are most commonly influenced by 
those of their associates. The first symptoms, 
either of sobriety or dissipation, may oftentimes 
be discovered in the early spring of life, as most 
trees show the class they belong to by their blos- 
som, not less than by their fruit. 

The sort of books, as well as company, the 
mode of attire, the exercises, diversions, and the 
speech and deportment, at home and abroad, 
which young persons make choice of and affect, 
afford grounds for an experiene ed observer to 
form some judgment respecting the course of 
life they are most likely to take ; and it may with 
certainty be concluded, that the judgment of 
every person, whose good opinion is worth regard- 
ing, “will alw: ays be in disfavor of such as run into 
things which manifestly discover a violent oppo- 
sition to the valuable sentiments of those with 
whom they have near connections. 

The world is so full of ensnaring baits, that 
young minds cannot be too much on their guard 
against these enticements. 

Our safety depends on shunning the first ap- 
pearance of danger, and in not suffering the be- 
guiling blandishments of temptation to deceive 

s, by the destructive assurance, that there is no 
ae in many things, from which we have 
hitherto se rupulously ke »pt ourselves free. 

These scruples should be looked upon as our 
safeguard, the defence that protects us; and if 
we suffer it to be broken down, bad examples and 
our own unmortified passions, will lay waste our 
integrity, our obedience, and consequently our 

These scruples are the kind admonitions 


|} of Heaven, in order for our preservation against 
| the corruptions of the world. 

' 
say the Lord’s prayer with sincerity, while we are | 


We partake of the nature and spirit of the 
government to which we yield submission. If 
we are faithful subjects of the kingdom of Christ, 
our affections are settled on things above; we 
and take heed to our ways. 
But if we have thrown off our allegiance to Him, 
our life is in outward enjoyments, - and our views 
and attention are wholly employ ed about earthly 
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objects ; we are unconcerned about what relates 
to religious conduct, and are doing those things 
which the Lord hath a controversy with ; “ Know 
ye not that his servants ye are to whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obey ; whether of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righteousness.’ 


, 


Besides the duties declared in the Scriptures, 
incumbent on all mankind, there are others, oc- 
casionally required, which come over to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of individuals, and are adapted 
to the particular cases of different ages, situations, 
and progressive states, in the course of our re- 
spective lives. Each one must be found doing 
that which is thus discovered to belong to him, 
and to be his particular concern. Such secret 
manifestations of the Divine will, it is presumed, 
most will acknowledge that they have experienced, 
from time to time; and those who are obedient 
to what is thus required, are favoured with “the 
substance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen ;” that faith which supports 
and comforts, and is a heavenly guide to conduct 
the Christian traveller through time, to a happy 
eternity. 

But those who join in the spirit of the world, 
which is in rebellion against the spirit of the 
Gospel, are living without God ; not having Him 
rightly in their thoughts, as that Being who is 
the only fountain of good, and whom mankind 
cannot too much love, honor, and obey. Such 
are left to themselves, having only, and that but 
for a short time, a delusive satisfaction in the 
objects of this elementary life, to amuse them, 
until, in the end, they come to have a near pros- 
pect of death. Then they see the emptiness and 
vanity of all the things that have engrossed their 
regard ; reflections in that situation excite in the 
mind the horrors of despair. On the other hand : 
‘“‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; 
for the end of that man is peace.” 


Providence has stationed us in a land, where, 
at present, we enjoy outward ease, which, through 
divers calamities, the people of several other 
countries are deprived of. The pestilence, famine, 
war, and persecution, are now the portion of many 
abroad ; some parts feel one or more of these 
afflictions, and the inhabitants of other parts are 
surrounded by all four at the same time. This 
comparative view should lead us usefully to con- 
sider the declaration of our Saviour, on occasion 
of an instance similar to what is before observed : 
‘Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners 
above all the Galileans, because they suffered 
such things? I tell you nay; but unless ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 

Let us not inconsiderately misapply His in- 
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ing up happiness ; yet, indeed, we are laying up 
only the fruits of disobedience. 

If we let go our proper hold and dependence, 
we shall be misled by the opinions and manners 
of an apostatizing age, which, like a current, 
carries so many away from their proper places, 
into forgetfulness, folly, and wickedness. Such 
will have none to blame for their future anguish 
but themselves. They have disregarded the ad- 
monitions of the internal monitor; they have 
gone presumptuously on in their own strength ; 
they have accounted the wisdom of the just but 
as foolishness; they have courted the applause 
and favor of dissipation and pleasures, but have 
not studied to deserve the approbation of their 
own hearts. 

They have striven te stifle remorse ; and for 
want of keeping a circumspect watch, and of 
craving Divine help, to support them against the 
invasions of libertinism, on their first or lesser 
station of duty, and by giving up one thing after 
another, the enemy, by little and little, prevails 
so far over some as to beat them out of even 
Christian faith, as well as moral works. For 
many, it is to be feared, are gone to such a length, 
in what the Scriptures emphatically call the 
broad way, as to have adopted the wrangling of 
the advocates of scepticism, in order to defend 
the bad course of licentiousness. “ Therefore 
watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit yourselves 
like men, be strong.” ‘ They that observe lying 
vanities, forsake their own mercy.” 

Nothing is innocent that has a tendency to 
lead us astray. We may always justly conclude, 
that every imitation, custom, and compliance 
which proceeds from appetites not regulated by 
the fear of God, but from pride and vanity, ought to 
be shunned even more, if we view things in a 
right light, than we should avoid a person in- 
fected with the plague ; for the worst consequences 
of the last is death ; but the consequence of sin 
is the hazard of a worse destruction. 

If we examine our heart, it will discover the 
motives to all our conduct: “If our heart con- 
demn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things.” “Beloved, if our heart 


| condemn us not, then have we confidence towards 


‘ 


! 


God.” But as this momentous scrutiny relates 
to no less a concern than of our portion in a 
future state, we should take care in such a heart- 
searching work, that we always enter on it with 
seriousness and impartiality, and not deceive 
ourselves by doing it superficially, nor in a false 
light; remembering at the same time the follow- 
ing passages of Scripture: “ He that taketh not 
his cross and followeth after Me, is not worthy of 
Me.” “It is good for a man that he bear the 


dulgence, so as to forget Him. Consider, if we | yoke in his youth.” ‘He that endureth to the 


forget Him, when we think that all things go on 
well with us, He will not regard our cries when 
the hour of distress comes. If we disobey his 


| 


end shall be saved.’”’— Select Miscellanies. 


Let those who expect to be religious at some fu- 


counsel, and desire not his assistance, though we 


/ ture time, reflect that the sooner they begin the 
may at the same time think that we are treasur- 


work, the easier they will find it. 
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No general theory uf expression seems yet 
to have been enunciated. The maxims contained 
in works on composition and rhetoric are present- 
ed in an unorganized form. Standing as inso- 
lated dogmas—as empirical generalizations, they 
are neither so clearly apprehended, nor so much 
respected as they would be were they deduced 
from some simple first principle. We are told 
that “brevity is the soul of wit.” We hear 
styles condemned as verbose or involved. Blair 
says that every needless part of a sentence ‘in- 
terrupts the description and clogs the image ;’ 
and again, that ‘long sentences fatigue the read- 
er’s attention.” It is remarked by Lord Kaimes, 
that ‘to give the utmost force to a period, it ought, 
if possible, to be closed with the word that makes 
the greatest figure.’ Parentheses should be avoid- 
ed, and that Saxon words should be used in pre- 
ference to those of Latin origin, are established 
precepts. But, however influential the truths 
thus dogmatically embodied, they would be much 
more influential if reduced to something like 
scientific ordination. In this, as in other cases, 
conviction will be “greatly strengthened when we 
understand the why. And we may be sure that a 
perception of the general principle of which the 
rules of composition are partial expressions, will 
not only bring them home to us with greater 
force, but will discover to us other rules of like 
origin. 

On seeking for some clue to the law underly- 
ing these current maxims, we may see shadowed 
forth in many of them, the importance of econo- 
mizing the reader’s or hearer’s attention. To so 
present ideas that they may be apprehended with 
the least possible mental effort, is the desideratum 
towards which most of the rules above quoted 
point. When we condemn writing that is wordy, 
or confused, or intricate—when we praise this 
style as easy, and blame that as fatiguing, we 
consciously or unconsciously assume this desider- 
atum as our standard of judgment. Regarding 
language as an apparatus of symbols for the con- 
veyance of thought, we may say that, asin a me- 
chanical apparatus, the more simple and better 
arranged its parts, the greater will be the effect 
produced. In either case, whatever force is ab- 
sorbed by the machine, is deducted from the re- 
sult. A reader or listener has at each moment 
but a limited amount of mental power available. 
To recognize and interpret the symbols presented 
to him requires part of this power; to arrange 
and combine the images suggested, requires a fur- 
ther part; and only that part which remains can 
be used for the realization of the thought convey- 
el. Hence the more time and attention it takes 
t> receive and understand each sentence, the less 
time and attention can be given to the contained 
idea; and the less vividly will that idea be con- 
ceived. How truly language must be regarded 
as a hindrance to thought, though the necessary 
iustrument of it, we shall clearly preceive on re- 





A PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE. membering the comparative force with which sim- 
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ple ideas are communicated by mimetic signs. To 
say ‘Leave the room,’ is less expressive than to 
point to the door. Placing a finger on the lips is 
more forcible than whispering, ‘Do not speak.’ 
A beck of the hand is better than ‘Come here.’ 
No phrase can convey the idea of surprise so viv- 
idly as opening the eyes and raising the eyebrows. 
A shrug of the shoulders would lose much by 
translation into words. Again, itmay be remarked 
that when oral language is employed, the strongest 
effects are produced by interjections, which con- 
dense entire sentences into syllables. And in 
other cases, where custom allows us to express 
thoughts by single words, much force would be 
lost by expanding them into specific verbal pro- 
positions. Hence, in carrying out the metaphor 
that language is the vehicle of thought, there 
seems reason to think that in all cases the friction 
and inertia of the vehicle deduct from its efficien- 
cy; and that in composition, the chief, if not the 
sole thing to be done, is to reduce this friction 
and inertia to the smallest possible amount. Let 
us then inquire whether economy of the recipi- 
ent’s attention is not the secret of effect, alike in 
the right choice and collocation of words, in the 
best arrangement of clauses in a sentence, in the 
|proper order of its principal and subordinate 
| propositions, in the judicious use of simile, me- 
| taphor, and other figures of speech, and even in 
the rhythmical sequence of syllables. 

The superior forcibleness of Saxon English, 
or rather non-Latin English, first claims our at- 
tention. The several special reasons assignable 
for this may all be reduced to the general reason 
—economy. The most important of them is 
early association. A child’s vocabulary is almost 
wholly Saxon. He says, J have, not I possess— 
I wish, not I desire; he does not reflect, he thinks; 
he does not beg for amusement, but for play ; 
he calles things nice or nasty, not pleasant or dis- 
agreeable. The synonymes which he learns in 
after years never become so closely, so organically 
connected with the ideas signified, as do those 
original words used in childhood ; and hence the 
association remains less powerful. But in what 
does a powerful association between a word and 
| an idea differ from a weak one? Simply in the 
greater ease and rapidity of the suggestive action. 
It can be in nothing else. Both of two words, if 
they be strictly synonymous, eventually call xp 
the same image. The expression—it is acid, 
must in the end give rise to the same thought as 
—it is sour; but because the term acid was 
learnt later in life, and has not been so often fol- 
lowed by the thought symbolized, it does not so 
readily arouse that thought as the term sour ; if 
we remember howslowly and with what labor the 
appropriate ideas follow unfamiliar words in an- 
other language, and how increasing familiarity 
with such words brings greater rapidity and ease 
of comprehension, until, from its having been a 
conscious effort to realize their meanings, their 
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meanings ultimately come without any effort at 
all; and if we consider that the same process 
must have gone on with the words of our mother 
tongue from childhood upwards, we shall clearly 
see that the earliest learnt and oftenest used words, 
will, other things equal, call up images with less | 
loss of time and energy than their later learnt | 
synonymes. 

The further superiority possessed by Saxon | 
English, in its comparative brevity, obviously 
comes under the same generalization. 


est number of words, then will it be an advan- 
tage to express it in the smallest number of syl- 
lables. If circuitous phrases and needless ex- 
pletives distract the attention and diminish the 
strength of the impression produced, then do sur- 
plus articulations do so. A certain effort, though 
commonly an inappreciable one, must be required | 
to recognize every vowel and consonant. If, as 
we so commonly find, the mind soon becomes fa- 
tigued when we listen to an indistinct or far re- 
moved speaker, or when we read a badly written 

manuscript; and if, as we cannot doubt, the fa- | 
tigue is a cumulative result of the attention re- 
quired to catch successive syllables; it obviously 
follows that attention is in such cases absorbed 
by each syllable. And if this be true when the 
syllables are difficult of recognition, it will also 
be true, though ina less degree, when the reco og- 
nition of them is easy. Hence, the shortness of 
Saxon words becomes a reason for their greater 
force, as involving a saving of the articulations to 
be received. 

Again, that frequent cause of strength i 
Saxon and other primitive words—their imitative 
character—may be similarly resolved into the 
more general cause. Both, those directly imita- 
tive, as splash, bang, whiz, roar, &c., and those 
analogically imitative, as rough, smooth, keen, | 
blunt, thin, hard, crag, &c., by presenting to the 
perceptions symbols having direct resemblance to 
the things to be imagined, or some kinship to 
them, to save part of the effort needed to call up | 
the intended ideas, and leave more attention for 
the ideas themselves. 

The economy of the recipient’s mental ener- 
gy into which we thus find the several causes of | 
the strength of Saxon English resolvable, may | 
equally be traced in the superiority of specific 
over generic words. That concrete terms produce 
more vivid impressions than abstract ones, and 
should, when possible, be used instead, is a cur- 
rent maxim of composition. As Dr. Campbell 
says, ‘The more general the terms are, the pic- 
ture is the fainter; the more special they are, the 
brighter.’ 

This_superiority of specific expression is 
clearly due to a saving of the effort required to 
translate words into thoughts. As we do not 
think in generals, but in particulars—as, when- 
ever any class of things is referred to, we repre- 
sent it to ourselves by calling to mind individual 





| tioned. 


| 
If it 
be an advantage to express an idea in the small- 
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members of it—it follows that when an abstract 
word is used, the hearer or reader has to choose 
from among his stock of images, one or more, by 
which he may figure to himself the genus men- 
In doing this some delay must arise— 

some force be expended ; ; and if, by employing a 
specific term, anappropriate image can be at once 
suggested, an economy is achieved, and a more 
vivid impression produced.— Westm. Review. 


VISIT TO THE SCENE OF THE 


FLOOD. 

The great flood which took place in the valley 
of Holmfirth, in February last, was, in itself, a 
deeply-interesting and awe-exciting incident. I 
was curious to visit the scene while the results 
of the catastrophe were still fresh, both on ac- 
count of the sympathy I felt with the sufferers, 
and because of some physical problems which I 
thought might be illustrated by the effects, so far 
as these were still traceable. I therefore took an 


HOLMFIRTH 


opportunity, on the 22d of April, to proceed from 


Manchester to Holmfirth, accompanied by two 
friends, one of whom, though he had not visited 
the place since the calamity happened, was well 
acquainted with the scene, and with the country 
generally, so as to be able to guide us in our walk. 

A railway excursion to Huddersfield, and a second 
trip on a different line from that town to the vil- 

lage of Holmfirth, introduced us to a region of 
softly-rounded hills and winding valleys, pre- 
cisely resembling those of the Southern High- 
lands of Scotland, as might, indeed, be expec sted 
from the identity of the formation, (Silurian, ) 
but which had this peculiar feature in addition, 

that every here and there was a little cloth-making 
village, taking advantage of the abundant water- 
power derived from the mountain-slopes. The 


| swelling heights were brown and bare, like those 


of Tweeddale , and there the black-cock may still, 
I believe, be found. The slopes are purely pas- 
toral, with small farm-steadings seattered over 
them. But down in the bottom of the dale, we 
see the heavy stone-and-lime mill starting up from 
the bare landscape, with a sprawling village of 
mean cottages surrounding it, giving token of an 
industrial life totally opposite to that which is 
found beside the silver streams of the Tweed and 
its tributaries. When we passed near any of these 
spots, we were sure to catch the unlovely details, 
so frequently, though’so unnecessarily attendant 
on factory life—the paltry house, the unpaved, 
unscavengered street, the fry of dirty children. 
It was a beautiful tract of natural scenery in the 
process of being degraded by contact with man 
and his works. 

Arriving at Holmfirth at one o’clock, we found 
it to be a somewhat better kind of village, chiefly 
composed of one or two irregular streets running 
along the bottom of a narrow valley. Hitherto, 
in passing up the lower part of the vale, we had 
looked in vain for any traces of the inundation ; 
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but now we suddenly found ourselves in the*midst 
of ruin and devastation. Holmfirth is only two 
miles and a half from the reservoir, and being at | 
a contracted part of the valley the water came 
upon it in great depth, and with great force. We 
found a bridge de »prived of its parapets ; the | 
boundary-walls of factories broken down; and | 
court-yards filled with debris and mud. Several 
large houses had end or side-walls taken away, 
were shattered past remedy. In a narrow street | 
running parallel with the river, and in some places | 
open to it, many of the houses bore chalk-marks | 
a little way up ‘the second story, indicating the | 
height to which the flood had reached. When we 
looked across the valley and mentally scanned the | 
space below that | vel, we obtained some idea of | 


the immense s tream of water which had swept | 


through, or rather over the village. 

A rustic guide obtained at the inn, went on 
with us through the town, pointing out, that in| 
this factory precious machinery had been swept 
away; in that house, a mother and five children 
had been drowned in their beds; here, some won- 
derful escape had taken place ; : there, had befallen 
some piteous tragedy.—Soon cle aring the village, 
we came to a fact wry which stood i in the hebtens 
of the valley, with some ruined buildings beside 
it. This had been the property of a Mr. Sand- 
ford, and he lived close to his mill. Taken eom- 


pletely unprepared by the inundation, he and his | 


family had been carried off, along with nearly 
every fragment of their house. 
discovered a considerable time after, at a distance 
of many miles down the valley. It may be re- 
marked, that about one hundred people perished 
in the flood; and out of that number, 
of our visit, only one body remained unrecovered. 
The catastroy phe is too recent to require much 
detail. It to Xk its origin, as is well known, in a 
reservoir of water for the use of the mills, formed 
by a dam across the valley. This had been con- 
structed in 1838, and in an impe rfect manner. 
The embankment, eighty feet in height, 
outwards and inwards, with facings of masonry, 
thus obeying the proper rule as to form; but the 
puddling, or cl: av casing of the interior, was de- 
fective, and it is believed that a spring — 
underneath. Some years ago the embankmen 
began to oii. so that its upp line became a 
curve, the deepest part of which was eight or ten 
feet below the uppermost. This should have given 
som? alarm to the commissioners appointed to 
mnige the reservoir, and the danger was actually 
pointed out and insisted upon, so long ago as 
1844. But the commission became insolvent, and 


went into Chancery; so nothing was done. A | 


sort of safety-valve is provided in such works, 
exactly of the same nature as the waste-pipe of a 
common cistern. 


nection with a sluice-passage, or by-wash, by which | 
the water may be let off. This tower, rising to | 


c 


r|}in an inefficient state, 





| horse 


His b vly was | 


at the time | 


8 sloped 
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the embankment, was, of course, sure to receive 
and discharge any water which might come to the 
height of its own ‘lip, thus insuring that the water 
should never quite fill the reservoir, or charge it 
beyond its calculated strength. By the sluice pro- 
vision, again, the water could at any time be dis- 
charged, « even before it reached nearly so high a 
point. Unfortunately, this part of the work was 
the embankment having, 
itself, sunk below the level of the open-mouthed 
top of the tower, while the sluice below was blocked 
up with rabbish. It was subsequently declared 
by the manager, that this defect might have been 
remedied at any time, by an expen diture of £12 
10s.! If the commission could not, or would not, 
advance this small sum, one would have thought 
that the mill-owners might have seen the pro- 
priety of clubbing for so cheap a purchase of 
| safety. They failed to do so, and the destruction 
| of property to the extent of half a million, the in- 
terruption of the employment of 7000 people, and 
the loss of 100 lives, have been the consequence. 
Surely there never was a more striking illustra- 
tion of the Old Richard proverb: ‘ For want of a 
nail the shoe was lost—for want of a shoe the 
was lost,’ &e. 

The night between the 4th and 5th of Febra 
ary was one of calm moonlight; but heavy rains 
had fallen for a fortnight before, and an uncom- 
mon mass of water had been ace vamval ited behind 
the Bilberry embankment. The vague ap prehen- 
sions of by-past years reviving at this crisis, some 
neighbours had been on the outl: 0k for a catas- 
trophe. They gathered at midnight round the 
spot, speculating on what would ‘be the conse- 
quence if that huge embankment should burst. 
There were already three leaks in it, and the wa- 
ter was be ginning to pour over the upper e Ige. 
A member of the ‘sluice committee’ was heard { to 
say, that before two o’clock there would be such 
a scene as no one had ever seen the like of, and 
not a mill would be left in the valley. Two per- 
sons were then u.derstood to be sent off, to ¢ give 
warning to the people down the valley ; but no 





It consists of a hollow tower of 
masonry rising within the embankment, in con-| 


within a few fret of the ori ginal upper levye I of 


good account of the proceedings of these two mes- 
sengers has ever been given. It appears as if the 
very singularity of the dreaded event created a 
confidence in its not taking place. By and by, 
a breach was made in the casing of the embank- 
ment just below the top; the water then got in 
between the casing further down and the puddle 
| or clay which invested the internal mass, com- 
posed of mere rubbish. In half an hour, a great 
extent of this case was heaved off by the water, 
| and immediately after a tremendous breach was 
made through the embankment, and an aqucous 
avalanche p oured through. Men then began to 
run down the valley to waken the sleepers; but 
the water ran faster. In a few minutes it had 
reached the village, two miles and a half distant, 
carrying with it nearly every thing which came 
in its way. It is said to have t taken n arly twenty 
minutes to pass that village—a fact which gives 
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a striking idea of the enormous mass of water 


concerned. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


FIRST MONTH 15, 1853. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


In our 16th number, page 254, we inserted a 
notice, from the British Friend, of a work which is 
shortly to be published in London, entitled, State 
Churches and the Kingdom of Christ, by our friend 
John Allen of Leskeard, Cornwall. A prospectus 
of this publication has been received at this office, 
where subscriptions will be received by Josiah 
Tatum. 

The following extract from the prospectus, with 
the subjoined table of contents, will furnish our 
readers with a view of the character of the work; 
which is expected to compose a volume of about 
500 pages, to be delivered in America at two dol- 
lars per copy: 

‘The author has long thought that he owed a debt 
to his beloved country on this great question, which 
has too often been handled with asperity and in- 
vective. Although the distinguishing views of the 
Society of Friends are desired to be faithfully main- 
tained, yet a spirit of charity towards all has been 
cultivated, and in the main subject, persons of other 
religious denominations will be found to be equally 
interested. However imperfect may be the execu- 


tion, it is hoped that individuals of the Episcopal ! 


church will not find anything offensive to their 
feelings in the tone or substance of the essay. The 
opinions of many early reformers, and of some mo- 
dern authors of eminence, are cited in confirmation 
of the views advanced.’’ 


Contents. 


On the Nature of the Kingdom of Christ. The 
Spiritual Influence which rules in Christ’s kingdom, 
and the Secular Power which governs in the King- 
doms of the World: The Essential Difference and 
Distinction between them. On the Universal 
Church of Christ. On particular Christian Churches. 
Figurative Representations of the Church of Christ 
in Holy Scripture. The Influences exerted in the 
True Church or Kingdom of Christ are those of 
Love and Truth ; neither Violence nor Insincerity 
having any part in it. The Union of Civil and Re- 
ligious Authority among the Israelites ; the Figura- 
tive Nature of the Old Covenant, and of the predic- 
tions relating to the New Covenant and Church of 
Christ. Arguments for the Union of Church and 
State considered. On the Evils resulting from the 

ossession of Worldly Power by the professed Min- 
isters of Christ, and on the benefit of aiming at a 
pure Gospel Standard. The Union of Civil and 
professedly Spiritual Authority, whether through 
the usurpation of Secular Power by Ecclesiastics, 
or through the interference of the State in Spiritual 
Matters, the great cause of Persecution. The Cor- 
ruption of Religion evinced and promoted by the 
use of certain Unscriptural Terms and Expressions, 
aud by the misapplication of others. On Christian 
Worship and Ministry. ‘The ill Effects of unduly 
exalting one Class of Men in the Churches, and one 
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man in each Congregation, contrary to Apostolic 
Practice. Assumption of the Priestly Character 
and Office. On Apostolic Succession, and on the 
Ministerial Power to Forgive Sin and to Confer 
Divine Grace. The True Ministers of Christ, how- 
ever circumstanced as to Human Learning or Ap- 
pointment, and whether Male or Female, are Quali- 
fied, Called and Commissioned by Himself. The 
Ministers and other Servants of Christ must com- 
mend their Doctrines by lowly, forbearing conduct. 
The Early Christian Church, its Adoption and En- 
dowment by the Emperor Constantine. Practical 
ill consequences of Pecuniary Endowments on the 
Christian Ministry and Churches. The Christian 
Ministry must be free; but those who preach the 
Gospel, are authorized to live of the Gospel. On 
Tithes: their Origin, History, and Changes; the 
complaints against them, &c. On Ecclesiastical 
Patronage, or the Appointment of Ministers, 
Bishops, &c. Parochial Rates, and other Minor 
Charges for Religious Services. Extensive Changes 
introduced, with respect to Tithes, Church Pro- 
perty, and Patronage, on the Continent of Europe. 
Estimates of the Total Annual Cost of the State 
Church in England and Wales. Power and Duty 
of the British Government and People with respect 
to the Ecclesiastical Establishment. Influence of 
the Papal Power in Britain, and its Consequences. 
The Anglican State Church. Ireland, its Churches, 
and Endowments for Ecclesiastical Purposes. The 
| Churches of Scotland, their Progress and Constitu- 
tions. Constitutions of Anglo-Saxon States and 
| Churches in North America. General Remarks on 
Church Constitutions and Discipline. Special Ob- 
jections to the Establishment of ay one Particular 
Church or Denomination by Secular Power. On 
the Evils of prescribing Religious Forms and Ser- 
vices, consequent on the Protection of the State. 
Various Formularies, Rites, and Observances, ap- 
pended to Divine Worship and Services, by Pro- 
fessed Christians. On Heresies. Brief Notices of 
Persecutions inflicted by some Professed Christians, 
on others deemed Heretics, &c. 


Supplementary —On the Tendency of a Worldly 
Spirit in the Chrisiian Church to attach undue im- 
portance to Talent and Learning in Ministers, and 
to introduce Extraneous Accompaniments into De- 
votional Exercises. The Ardent Pursuit or Large 
Possession of Wealth, Learning, and other high At- 
tainments and Enjoyments, injurious to the Spi- 
ritual Interests of Individuals and of the Church. 


Racuet Parxer.—In several places in our pre- 
ceding number, allusion was made to the case of 
this girl, who was carried off from Chester County, 

| Pa., without warrant or legal process, under the 

| character of a fugitive slave, and imprisoned in 
Maryland, where she has been detained upwards 
of a year. By this act of violence, she has been 
placed in a situation to have her claim to freedom 
tried by Maryland law, under a technicality of a 
petition for freedom. As the girl was residing in 
Pennsylvania, that was the place where the ques- 
tion ought, unquestionably, to be tried; and the 
burden of proof, of course, to be thrown on the 
claimant. As the case now stands the onus pro- 
bandi is cast on the petitioner. 
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We find by the Baltimore papers, that the cause 
was brought, a few days ago, before the Court of 
Baltimore County, but remained undecided when 
this paper was prepared for the press. The testi- 
mony in behalfof the petitioner, though not closed, 
furnishes evidence which we should think it diffi- 
cult to refute, that she was born in Pennsylvania, 
and that her mother was free. What testimony 
may be produced in behalf of the claimant remains 
to be seen. 


We introduce to our readers this week a brief 
extract from a report presented in the 10th month 
last, to the Donors of the Literary Institute, New- 
port, Indiana; from which it appears that the con- 
ductors of that Institution are laboring, with very 
limited means, to promote the advancement of a 
class who must be admitted to have no trivial | 
claims, not only on the benevolence, but on the | 


justice of our race, And may we not hope that} 
some portion of our superfluous stores may find its 
way to their treasury. 


—_- ———— 


It is with sincere and poignant regret we find the 
following passage in the late message of Governor | 
Sigler to the Legislature of Pennsylvania: 


“ Recent difficulties in a neighboring State have | 
suggested the existence of a deficien’y in our State 
laws, in reference to the conveyance of persons held 
to involuntary servitude, from one State to another. | 
The Pennsylvania statute of 1780 gave all persons 

assing through or sojourning in the State fora| 
brief period the right to hold their domestic slaves. 
The act of 1817 repealed this provision, and the re- 
pealing sections of last session did not reinstate it. 
J, therefore, respectfully recommend that provi- 
sion be made for the transit of those dumestics | 
through the limits of this Commonwealth. Such a| 
law seems to be contemplated by the Constitution 
of the United States, and to be suggested by those | 
rules of comity which should exist between the 
States—by the public peace and by individual con- 
venience.”’ 


What those recent difficulties were, the Governor | 
has not condescended to explain, but the afiasion | 
is readily understood. ‘The laws of New York, as | 
expounded by Judge Paine, do not cast the egis | 
of the State over the possessors of slaves ; and the | 
Governor appears to think that the people of Penn- 
sylvania ought to fall back upon the legislation of | 
1780. The act of that year, for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, was unquestionably a laudable 
measure, for the time ; but it was withal a compro- 
mise between right and wrong. The benefits se- | 
cured by it extended to posterity rather than to the | 
slaves of that day. Pennsylvania was still a slave- | 
holding State. The provision which granted permis- | 
sion to sojourners to retain their slaves, in the State, | 
for a period not exceeding six months, was a part | 
of the compromise between freedom and slavery. 
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When that act was passed there must have been 
about four thousand slaves, held here for life, by 
citizens of the State. Permission to sojourners to 
retain their slaves, during six months, of course, 
differed but little from what was granted to many 
of our own citizens. But in 1847 there probably 
was not a slave legally held in Pennsylvania. The 
only species of slavery remaining among us was 
that entailed upon us by the federal constitution. 
And as the Supreme Court, in the case of Prigg 
vs. the State of Pennsylvania, had decided that the 
authority to provide for the execution of that ar- 
ticle was exclusively vested in the general govern- 
ment, our legislature, very properly, left the re- 
clamation of fugitive slaves where the Supreme 
Court had placed it, and provided for the peace of 
the Commonwealth, and the protection of her citi- 
zens. By this act Pennsylvania became in fact 
and in law, what she had long professed to be, a 
non-slaveholding State. One retrograde movement 
was made at last session, by the repeal of one por- 
tion of the act of 1847, and if the suggestion of the 
Governor is to be adopted, it appears we are now 
to be thrown back to the legislation of last century. 
Will the people of this noble State agree to pro- 
claim, in the face of the world, that the last seventy 
years have done nothing to enlighten or liberalize 
their views respecting the colored race? Are the 
members of the legislature sent to the seat of Go- 
vernment, to represent their constituents, or to 


| mould our laws to the interests and prejudices of 


the slaveholders of the South ? 

It is not easily perceived by what process of 
reasoning the conclusion was attained, that the 
federal constitution contemplated any such law as 
that suggested ; for it relates exclusively to persons 
escaping to another State from that in which they 
were held to service or labour. 


In the Obituary notices, page 249, of our 16th 
number, the name of Phebe Griffin appears ;—it 
should be Phila Griffen. We again urge upon our 
Friends the necessity of writing names and places 
in plain and legible characters. 


Ea tract from the Report prese nted tothe Annual 
Meeting of the Donors of the Union Literary 
Institute, held at Newport, Indiana, Tenth 
month 1st, 1852. 

We have to state in general, and we do it with 
thankfulness to the Father of Mercies, who we 
believe has favored us with a measure of his bless- 
ing upon our enterprise, that the year now past 


| has been for the most part, a time of prosperity 


with us, all things considered. The School has 
been fully as large as during any past year— 
by far the largest part of the Students have been 
Colored youth—of those a large portion have 
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been adults—their conduct has been mostly 
praiseworthy, their desire of knowledge strong, 
and their progress in learning good ; the farm is 
steadily advancing in value and productiveness ; 
and although we are not now able, and pe rhaps 
never shall be, to say that our Institution is self- 
supporting, yet we are making steady advances 
towards so desirable a consummation. We need 
help indeed from benevolent friends and a sym- 
pathizing public, and may need it for years to 
come, but we hope to see the time when that help 
will be needed not so much to sustain as to en- 
large our operations—not so much to keep us 
alive as to build us up into a stronger and more 
vigorous growth. 

The number of Stud mts, and the necessary 


partic ulars respecting them are as follows: 
Winter Session, 


Summer Session, 

During the year, 

Males, 

Females, 

Whites, 

Colored, . 

Settlement Scholars, 

Boarding do., . 

Over fourteen years, ° 74 

Under do., 41 

The pupils have attended mostly to the com- 
mon English branches ; 
the higher branches of ‘English Kducation. Thir- 
teen of the Students for ‘the prese nt year have 
been engaged as teachers of Common Schools, 
during the present year or before that time. 

The Farm is incre asing in value and produc- | 


; 74 
68 
115 
8] 
34 
14 
101 | 
62 


53 


tiveness, and the stock on hand is larger than ever | 


- fore. The following are the statistics nec essary 


» be mentioned: (The work is performed by 
= Students. 


Bushels Wheat raised the present 

crop, 155 
Corn cultivated, 28 
Wheat sowed for next year, 11 
Land open for cultivation, 90 

do. deadened and ripe for 

clearing, 

do. set in grass this year, 
Rails split, 
Panels of fence made, 

do. do. re-set, 

Rods of ditch dug, 
Clapboards made, 2.000 
Timber sawed for same, 2,000 

A large amount of ‘weed has been chopped 
for the use of the Boarding House ; a consider- 
able quantity of saw-logs he ave been drawn to 
mill and sawed into lumber; timber has been 
hewed for a mill and corn house 22 feet square, 
in which 4 horse mill to crack corn for stock is 
expected to be put up the present fall or winter. 
The fields of the farm have been re-arranged by 
running a line directly through the centre “of the 
farm from East to W est, and by otherwise chang- 


20 
10 
3,560 
500 
575 
é 100 


; fourteen havi ing pursued | 
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| ing them, thus adding greatly to the convenience 
of the place. 
| The Boarding House is in much the same 
| condition as formerly, being not entirely finished, 
and but partly furnished. It needs painting 
badly. It was once partly primed, and makes a 
‘worse appearance than if nothing of the kind 
had ever been done to it. The plastering needs 
‘finishing, and it needs more furniture in the way 
of chairs, bedding, &c., &c. Particularly a large 
quantity ‘of bed ling is greatly needed to furnish 
the Students’ Rooms. 
We are not able to keep free from debt. The 
debts now owing amount to about 230 dollars. 
Of this the means are on hand to pay $80, 
leaving $150 unprovided for. 
We are toiling without fee or reward, to carry 
on the wor rk you "have put into our hands, our 
; sincere desire in the matter being, to see it grow 
and prosper under our care and oversight, and 
that it may live long in the land and see good 
days, and fulfil abund: antly the end for whic h it 
was established; and to accomplish which it is, 
/amid many obstacles and great discouragements, 
still carried on, to wit: to bea blessing to the 
poor and needy, to increase the facilities for ed- 
| ucation, and especially to afford such facilities to 
| the poor degraded an i outcast, the “ scattered and 
| peeled” ones of the human race. 
Respectfully submitted in behalf of the Board. 
Davip Witucurs, President. 
Zert Hovan, Secretary. 


| 


| REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CEN- 

SUS ON RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In no other particular can the prosperity of a 
country be more strikingiy manifested than ‘by the 
| perfection of its roads and other means of internal 
| communication. The system of railroads, canals, 
turnpikes, post routes, river navigation, and tele- 
graphs, possessed by the United States, presents 
an indication of its advancement in power and 
civilization more wonderful than any other feature 
of its progress. In truth our country, in this 
respect, occupies the first place among the na- 
tions of the world. 

From returns received at this office, in reply to 
special circ vulars and other sources of information, 
it ascertained that there were, at the com- 
mencement of the year 1852, 10,814 miles of 
railroad completed and in use; and that 10,898 
miles were then in course of construction, witha 
prospect of being speedily brought into use. 
While the whole of these 10,898 miles, beyond 
reasonable doubt, will have been finished within 
five years, such is the activity with which projects 
for works of this character are brought forward and 

carried into effect, that it is not extravagant to 
assume, that there will be employed within the 
limits of the United States, before the year 1860, 
at least 35,000 miles of railroad. 


The Quincy Railroad, for the transportation of 
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granite from the quarries at Quincy to Boston | 
harbor, and the Mauch Chunk Railroad, from | 
the coal mines to the Lehigh river, in Pennsylva- | 
nia, were the first attempts to introduce that mode | 
of transportation in this country, and their con- | 
struction and opening in the years 1826 and 27, 
are properly considered the commencement of the | 
American Railroad System. From this period | 
until about the year 1848, the progress of the | 
improvements thus begun was interrupted only 
by the financial rey ulsions which followed the 
events of 1856-37. Up to 1848, it is stated that 
about 6,000 miles had been finished. Since that 
date, an addition of 5,000 miles has been made 
to the completed reads, and, including the pres- 
ent year, new lines, comprising about 14,000 
miles, have been unde rtaken, surveyed, and mostly 
placed under contract. 

The usefulness and comparative economy of 
railroads as channels of commerce and travel have 
become so evident that they have in some mea- 
sure superceded canals, and are likely to detract 
seriously from the importance of navigable rivers 
for like purposes. In a new country like ours, 
many items of expense which go to swell the cost 
of railroads in England and on the continent, are 
avoided. Material is cheap, the right of way 
usually freely granted, and heavy land-damages 
seldom interpose to retard the free progress of an 
important work. It is difficult to arrive at a close 
ap proximation to the average cost of railroad 
construction in the United States. Probably the 
first important work of this class undertaken and 
carried through in the Union was the cheapest, as 
it has proved one of the most profitable ever built. 
This was the road from Charleston, in South Car- : 

| 








olina, to Augusta on the Savannah river. It was 
finished and opened for traffic in 1833. The en- 
tire expense of building the road, and equipping it 
with engines and cars for passengers an: d freight 

was, at the date of its completion, only $6700 ; per 
mile ; and all expenditures for repairs and im- 
provements during the eighteen years that the 
road has been in operation have raised the aggre- 
gate cost of the work to only $1,336,615, or less 
than $10, 000 per mile. 

It is estimated that the 2870 miles of railroads | 
finished in New England have cost $132,000,000, 
which gives an average of nearly $46,000 per 
mile. Inthe middle States, where the natural | 
obstacles are somewhat less, the average expense | 
per mile of the railroads already built is not far 
from $£0,000. Those now in course of comple-| 
tion, as the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Penn- 
sylvania Central and other lines, the routes of 
which cross the Alleghany range ‘of mountains, 
will prob ubly require a large ‘r proportionate out- 
lay, owing to the heavy expense of grading, | 
bridging and tunnelling. In those States where 
land | has become excee dingly valuable, the cost of 
extinguishing private titles to the real estate re- 
quired, and the damages to property along the 
routes, forma heavy item in the account of gen- 
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eral expenses of building railroads. In the § South 
and West the case is reversed; there the propri- 
etors along the proposed line of a road are often 
willing and anxious to give as much land as may 
be needed for its purposes, and accord many other 


| advantages in order to secure its location through 


or in the vicinity of their possessions. In the 
States lying in the valleys of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi the cost of grading, also, is much less 
than at the eastward. Where the country is 
wooded, the timber can be obtained at the mere 
cost of removing it from the track; and through 
prairie districts nature seems to have prepared the 
way for the structures by removing every obstacle 
from the surface, while fine quarries of stone are 
to be found in almost every region. These favor- 
able circumstances render the estimate of $20,000 
per mile, in all the new States, safe and reli- 
able. 

The primary design of nearly all the great lines 
of Railway in the United States has been to con- 
nect the sea coast with the distant interior, to ef- 
fect which object it was necessary to cross the 
Alleghanies, which intersect every line of travel, 
diverging to the West from the great commercial 
cities of the seaboard. 

The following are some of the vast enterprises 
which have been undertaken to accomplish this 
great purpose, which have either been finished or 
are in such a state of progress as leaves no doubt 
of their being brought to a successful issue in a 
few years. 

First. The railroads connecting Portland, the 
commercial capital of Maine, with the British 
provinces, and through their public works, the 
St. Lawrence river and the Lakes, with the West- 
ern States of the Union. 

Second. The railroads from Boston westward, 
connecting at Albany with the roads of Central 
New York, and by the more northern route, tra- 
versing New Hampshire and Vermont, continuing 
toward the west by the Ogdensburg railroad, and 
bringing Montreal, the chief commercial city of 
Upper Canada, into communication with the capi- 
tal of New England. 

Third. The New York and Erie Railroad, ex- 
tending from New York city to Lake Erie, and 
intended to form a continuous line from the 
Hudson to the Mississippi, a project likely to be 
effected within the ensuing two years. 

Fourth. The Pennsylvania Central Railroad 
from Philadelphia to P ‘ittsburgh, with numerous 
diverging branches to points north and south of 
the general direction. This great route will reach 
St. Louis by a nearly due west course through 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The Pe nnsylvania 
section will be completed about the end of 1852. 

Fifth. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, one 
of the most magnificent works of the day, will 
pass from Baltimore through Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, to Wheeling on the Ohio. At the latter 
point it will form a connection with the system 
of roads traversing the West and Northwest. It 
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crosses the Alleghanies by the'most favorable 
passes, and to avoid the worst ascent, a tunnel has 
been cut, perhaps the largest and most expensive 
in the world. 

Sixth. The Roads proposed to be constructed 
under authority of Virginia, and already com- 
menced, intended to establish communication be- 
tween the water and the interior and southwest- 
ern parts of the State, and to continue the same 
through Tennessee to the Mississippi. These 
routes pass through the mountains of the southeast 
corner of Virginia, and the works are in a state 
of less forwardness than those upon any other 
of the great lines referred to in this connection. 

Seventh. The several lines of railroad from 
Charleston and Savannah, penetrating 8. Carolina 
and Georgia, concentrating in North-eastern Al- 
abama and reaching the level region of the Mis- 
sissippi by the valley of the Tennessee river. 
These roads, by their Western continuations, will 
intersect lines running to every important point 
between the mountains and the Mississippi. 

Eighth. The Mobile and Ohio Railroad, from 
the Mexican Gulf to Cairo, on the Ohio river, 
and thence by the Illinois Central Railroad to 
the lakes, a distance in a straight line of about 
eleven hundred miles. 

It will be seen at a glance that the leading idea 
in all these vast enterprises was, to overcome the 
barrier presented by this chain of mountains, to 
a direct and unrestricted intercourse between the 
seaboard and the west, and to supply the want of 
those natural channels of commerce, navigable 
rivers, extending into the section we desire 
to reach. The enormous aggregate expense 
of the numerous works specified above, underta- 
ken with this one object, and their importance 
as public improvements, may be estimated from 
the following brief notice of the New York and 
Erie Railroad, which occupies the third place in 
our preceding enumeration. The longest con- 
tinuous line of railroad in the world, and that in 
the construction of which the greatest natural ob- 
stacles have been overcome, is that which extends 
from the Hudson river, through the southern 
eounties of New York, to Lake Erie. 

Its length is four hundred and sixty-nine miles, 
and it has branches of an additional length of 68 | 
miles. Nearly its whole course is through a re- | 
gion of mountains. The bridges by which it is | 
carried over the Delaware and Susquehanna riv- | 
ers, and other streams, and the viaducts upon | 
which it crosses the valleys that intercept its | 
route, are among the noblest monuments of power 
and skill to be found in our country. The most | 
of these works are of heavy masonry, but one of | 
them is a wooden bridge, one hundred and eighty- | 
seven feet 3 in height, with one arch, the span of | 
which is 275 feet. One of the viaducts is 
feet long and 110 feet high. 

The aggregate cost of this important work was 
23,580,000 dollars, and the expense of construc- 


tion was 43,333 dollars per mile, The road was 
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originally suggested in 1829; a company was or- 
ganized in 1882. Surveys were made in the 
same year, and operations were begun by grading 
a part of the route in 1833. It was finished in 
May, 1851, and opened with great ceremony for 
travel and transportation in that month. The 
State advanced 3,000,000 of dollars towards the 
work, and afterwards released the company from 
the obligation to pay the loan. It will thus be 
seen that the execution of this great work was 
pursued through nineteen years, and was not ac- 
complished without calling into requisition both 


the resources of the State and the means of her 
citizens. 
(To be continued.) 


OPERATIONS OF THE MINT FOR 1852. 
COINAGE FOR DECEMBER, 1852. 
Gold. 
Double Eagles, $5,316,320 00 
Eagles, 112,450 00 
Half Eagles, 111,435 00 
Quarter Eagles, 96,650 00 
Gold Dollars, 133,850 00 


265,816 
11,245 
22,287 
38,660 

133,850 


471,858 


Pieces, $5,770,705 00 
Silver. 
Half Dollars, 
Quarter Dollars, 
Dimes, 


Half Dimes, 
Three Cent Pieces, 


4,590 
16,660 
280,500 
241,500 
3,553,900 


2.995 00 
4.165 00 
28,650 00 
12,075 00 
106,617 00 


5,924,507 00 


4,575,008 Pieces, 


Copper. 


886,341 Cents, 8,863 41 


5,461,349 
Gold Bullion deposited for Coinage in December. 


Pieces, 


$5,933,370 41 


From California, 
«“ other sources, 


$3.265,000 00 
65,000 00 


3,330,000 00 


Silver Bullion deposited, 19,500 00 


Gold Deposits. 


1851. 1852. 


January, 
February, 
March, 
| April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August, 
September, 
| en, 
November, 
December, 


$5,071,669 
3,004,970 
2,880,271 
2,878,353 
8,269,491 
3,637,560 
3,127,517 
4°135 »,312 
4,046,799 
4,743,584 
4,492,454 
5,641,425 


$46,929,405 


$1,161,688 
3,010,222 
3, 892,156 
3,08 1 037 
4,335,578 
» 6,689,474 
4,193,880 
2,671,563 
4.25 93,687 
4,140,069 
7,279, 941 
3,330,000 


—_—— 


$51,049,295 


E. C. Daxz, Treasurer. 
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TOTAL COINAGE FOR 1852. 


Gold 
2,053,026 Double Eagles, 
263,106 Eagles, 
573,901 Half Fagles, 
1,159,681 Quarter Eagles, 
2,045,351 Gold Dollars, 


6,095,065 Pieces, 


$11,060,520 00 
2.631,060 00 
2,869,505 00 
2,899,202 50 
2,045,351 00 


$51,505,638 50 





Silver, 

1,100 Dollars, 1,100 00 
77,130 Half Dollars, 88,565 00 
177,060 Quarter Dollars, 44,265 00 

1,535,500 Dimes, 153,550 00 
1,000,500 Half Dimes, 50,025 00 


18,663,500 Three Cent Pieces, 559,905 00 








27,549,855 Pieces, $52,352°948 50 
Copper. 
5,162,094 Cents, 


32,711,949 Pieces, 


$51,620 94 


$52,404,569 44 








AUSTRALIA. 


For a great part of its circumference the island 
is surrounded by almost continuous ranges of 
mountains or highlands, in no place attaining a 
very considerable altitude, and for long distances 
consisting of elevated plateaus or table lands, 
with isolated peaks and detached chains springing 
above the general level. There is, however, 
along all these chains a continuous height of land 
or water-shed which is never broken through, 
and which never recedes to any very great dis- 
tance from the coast. The habitable portions of 
the island are limited to the slopes of these moun- 
tains and the space between them and the coast. 
The width of this habitable belt, in those parts 
which have been explored and settled, is from 
two to three hundred miles ; but is probably much 
less in the remainder of the island. The interior 
consists wholly of an immense depressed plain, 
more hopelessly barren and uninhabitable than 
the desert ofSahara. Australia therefore presents 
a smaller proportion of habitable territory than 
either of the other great divisions of the globe. 

This great interior desert has probably never 
been traversed by the feet of man ; and only two 
or three expeditions have ever penetrated far into 
its depths. The farthest point attained was by 
Captain Sturt in 1844. He made his way some 
four hundred miles beyond the habitable limits, 
which brought him very nearly into the geo- 
graphical centre of the island. This he found 
occupied by an immense plain covered with ridges 
of drifting sand, often rising to the height of 
eighty ora hundred feet, and stretching away in 
either direction as far as the eye could reach. In 
isolated spots grew a few solitary tufts of grass, 
the necessary moisture for whose sustenance was 
supplied by infrequent thunder showers. Perma- 
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nent water there was none, and the sand was 
heated to such a degree that a match dropped upon 
it became instantly ignited. The thermometer 
on one occasion rose to 153 deg. in the coolest 
place to be found. In the midst of this sterile 
tract was a desert of still deeper gloom, which 
was traced for a distance of eighty miles in one 
direction, and thirty-five miles in the other. Its 
surface was paved with a solid bed of dark iron- 
stone, upon which the horses’ hoofs rung as upcn 
a metallic floor, but left not the least impression, 
and in which not the slightest trace of water or 
vegetation was found. 

Mr. Leichardt, a German naturalist, succeeded 
in penetrating from the settlements on the eastern 
coast through the unexplored interior to the 
northern side of the island ; but his course only 
led him along the skirts of the great central desert ; 
yet more than once even here he was saved from 
perishing from thirst by following the flight of 
the bronze-winged pigeon directing its course to 
some solitary water-hole. In 1846 he set out on 
a new journey, intending to pass from the east 
through the central desert to the little colony on 
the western shore. The journey was expected to 
occupy two and a half years. In April, 1848, a 
letter was received from him written upon the 
verge of habitation, since which time his fate is 
unknown ; but he doubtless perished long ago in 
the great desert. 

Soil, Climate, and Productions. 

The settled portions of Australia occupying 
the same general position in south latitude that 
we do in north, their seasons are the reverse of 
our own. New Year's day falls in midsummer, 
and the Dog-days come at Christmas. 

The latitude of the colonies corresponds to that 
of Florida, the Carolinas, and Virginia, but the 
temperature and productions are varied more by 
position and elevation than by latitude. The 
daily — of the thermometer is greater than 
with us: but the annual range of the mean tem- 
perature is much less. Thus, at Sydney, though 
the thermometer sometimes rises to 118 deg. the 
mean temperature during the summer months is 
but 67 deg., and that of the winter months is 57 
deg. In this respect the climate approximates to 
that of Italy. The climate of Australia is beyond 
all doubt one of the most salubrious and health- 
ful in the world, and is extremely favorable to 
physical and intellectual vigor. Owing to the 
dryness of the atmosphere, the absence of marshes, 
and of rank vegetation, those intermittent fevers 
and agues are utterly unknown, which “do so 
shake from their propriety” the settlers in most 
new countries ; and the inhabitants sleep in the 
open air with the most absolute impunity. 

The soil presents some singular anomalies, 
especially in respect to the distribution of the 
fertile portions. In other countries the fertile 
tracts lie usually in masses, and generally along 
the courses of the rivers. In Australia they occur 
in isolated patches, and most frequently upon the 
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sides and summits of the hills. Siew ‘fertile 
tracts are continually intersected by broad plains, 
the soil of which is too light for cultivation, 
though forming the most admirable pasturage in 
the world, or by barren tracts furrowed by ravines, 
and clothed with scrub, entirely destitute of value. 
The best authorities assure us, that of the land 
worth occupying, not more than one-third is fit 
for cultivation; the remaining two-thirds being 
only available for pasture-grounds. 

The productiveness of the land adapted for 
agricultural purposes is very great, and the range 
of available productions is wide. With few ex- 
ceptions, the trees, fruits, vegetables, and cerealia 
of the temperate ‘zone flourish, besides many of | 
those belonging to those tropical regions farthest 
removed from the equator. This is the more re- 
markable, because every thing of the kind is 
exotic. 

When Australia was taken possession of by the ! 
European race, scarcely half a century ago, it 
was by far the most destitute of natural produe- 
tions of any habitable land on the globe. No 

spe ecies of gre 1in was known to the natives ; not a 
single fruit worthy of notice grew wild ; 
edible root of any value was produced. 
only game was the shy kangaroo, and a few 
species of birds ; domestic anim: als were unknown ; 
and the only carnivorous animal was the dingo 
or native dog. 


In some districts, especially upon the seaward 


slope of the hills, where there is an accumulation 


of moisture, the forests present something of a 


tropical character ; lofty trees spread their um- 
brageous branches about, with great cable-like 
creepers climbing from tree to tree, forming an 
almost impervious mass. But the prevalent native 
tree is the “gum-tree.” These trees usually 
stand wide apart, their bare stems covered with 
ragged bark like worn-out matting. ‘The leaves 
are few and sc attered, so that they afford but 
little shade. They spread over the most barren 
and rocky ground, where there is apparently not 
a particle of soil. The ground is destitute of 
underbrush, but scattered around on the brown 
surface are old decayed branches and trunks often 
blackened by fire, with which also the still living 
trees are frequently scarred. Thisis “ the Bush” 
—the scene of so much wild romance and start- 
ling adventure in the early days of the colony. 
But the “ Plains” are the characteristic feature 
of Australia. These are open park-like intervals, 
where the gum-trees stand singly or in clumps, 
and the undulating ground is covered with rich 
and luxuriant grass. These plains sometimes 
stretch away for hundreds of miles, over the 
broad plateaus and table-lands, or are broken by 
rocky ranges, and end in deep gullies. Over 
these plains the stockman drives his herds, or the 
shepherd his flocks, for days or weeks, without 
meeting any serious interruption to his progress, 
or without failure of the pasturage except in 
seasons of drought. These plains are the feeding- 
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places of those mighty herds of cattle and horses, 
and those vast droves of shee sp, “of noble race, 
whose feet ’’—so runs the old Spanish saying— 
* turn all they touch to gold.” Those plains are 
the sources of wealth to Australia, more perma- 
nent, and perhaps not less valuable than her new- 
found gold-deposits. 
Colonization and Settlement. 

The colony commenced under most unfavorable 
auspices. No agriculturist had been sent to 
teach the cultivation of the soil to those London 
pickpockets whose only harvest-field had been the 
pockets of their neighbors. The very supply of 
mechanics was left to the chances of the previous 
pursuits of the criminals; and as it happened, 
there were in all but a dozen carpenters, and but 
one bricklayer; and not a single mechanic with 
skill enough to erect a corn-mill. Such were the 
“ Pilgram Fathers” of Australia. 


(To be continued ) 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


Remarks of Senator Cass, on the presentation of 


a memorial in U.S. Senate, 1st mo. 3, 1858. 


Mr. President :—TI have been requested to pre- 
sent the petition, which I now send to the Clerk’s 
table, from the Maryland Baptist Union Asso- 
ciation, and to move its reference to the appro- 

| priate committee. I do this with pleasure, not 
only out of regard to the motives and position 
of those who make this application, but also be- 
cause I entirely concur with them in the import- 
ance of the object they seek to obtain, and in the 
propriety of calling the attention of the Govern- 
ment to it; an object dear to us, and in its con- 
sequences to the world, now and hereafter. 

This body of pious and intelligent Christians 
anxiously desire the freedom of religious worship 
for their countrymen, wherever the accidents of 
life may carry them, and it is not strange that 
these sentiments should be strongly felt and 
strongly expressed in this land of gospel liberty. 
But it is strange that in this age of the world, 
and in this day of intellectual advancement, any 
obstacle should be interposed by any Govern- 
ment in christendom, to prevent the believer in 
the faith of Jesus from following the dictates of 
their own consciences, and while rendering unto 
Cesar the things that are Ceesar's, prohibit them 
from re sndering unto God the things that are 
God’s, agreeably to their own convictions of the 
injunctions of his divine word. I coincide fully 
with the signers of this petition, that the best of 
all freedom is the freedom of conscience, and that 
there is no tyranny so revolting as that which 
tyrannises over the mind. 

We have a right to be heard in such an appeal 
as this, for we have tried the great experiment, 
an experiment no longer, for it has become expe- 
rience, of the entire separation of church and 
State, and have shown, that unrestricted freedom 
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of worship is not only best for the political inte- 
rests of a country, but for the true interests of | 
religion itself. U unfortunately the errors of dark | 
ages have not yet wholly yie ded to the progress 
of truth, and in many countries the civil autho- | 
rity undertakes impiously to exclude any form of 
religion but its own, and non-conform‘ty is not 
the want of confi rmity with the will of Grod, but | 
the offence of preferring the divine will to that of | 
the ruler. Human pre sumption hes never gone 

further, than in the creation of a standard of 
faith, with which all must ae or be 
subject to the penalties of the government 
here, and to the denunciations of the church 

hereafter. So far as regards the profession of | 
particular doctrines, as a necessary qualification 
for office, however we may lament its presump- 
tion and sajestion, we have no national cause of | 
compiaint, as that is a question of internal policy, 
and nothing better illustrates the slow progress 
of truth in those old countries, where it has m: any 
interests and prejudices to encounter, than the 


fact, that even in England, with all its real claims | 


to freedom and intelligence, a Jew to this day 


cannot occupy a seat in Parliament without | 


taking an oath, by which he abjures his own faith, 
and the religion of his forefathers. 


But we have a right to expect, from the comity 


of all nations, that American citizens be permit- 
ted to enjoy the lib rty of worship wherever they 
may go. There is not the slightest reasonable 
objection to such a demand. It ought not, in- 
deed, to be necessary; for this unworthy system 
of intolerance bas not the least foundation in 
reason or religion. It is a mere relic of barba- 
rsm, incapable of defence; converting the religion 


of the Gospel into an engine of State, and sub- | 


stituting human fallibility, or, rather, human 
presumption, for those personal convictions of 
religious belief and duty which every one should 
exercise for himself, and for the exercise of which 
every one is responsible. 

In what manner it may be proper for our go- 
vernment to present this grave question to other 
governments, I do not undertake, at present, to 
say. I shall move the reference of the petition 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, feeling 


satisfied that they will give it their earnest at-| 


tention, and in the hope that they will make a 
report, which will be authoritative, as the expres- 
sion of our views, and still more, those of our 
constituents in any communication the Executive 
may open with foreiga Powers. Certainly, there 
can be no objection to firm and friendly repre- 
sentations, and I cannot doubt that these decla- 
rations of the wishes of the American people will 
have weight everywhere, and I am satisfied they 





| which are shadowed forth around us. 
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| work, which commends itself to our consideraticn 
| by the highest motives that can influence hu- 
man ac tion. 

And I am free, sir, to confess that for myself, 
[ rejoice at the occasion thus given to us, while 
pleading for the free toleration of religion, to bear 
our testimony to its priceless value. Indepen- 
dent of its connection with human destiny here- 
after, I believe the fate of Republican govern- 
ments is indissolubly bound up with the fate of 
the Christian Religion, and that a people, who 
reject the holy faith, will soon find themselves 
the slaves of evil passions and of arbitrary power. 
And I am free also to acknowledge, that 1 do not 
see altogether without anxiety some of the sigrs 
A subli- 
mated imagination with some, and unregulated 
passions with others, are producing founders and 
followers of strange doctrines, whose tendencies 
it is easier to forsee, than it is to account for 
their origin and progress. But they will find 
their barrier and their remedy, not in legislation, 
but in a sound religious opinion, whether they 
| inculcate an appeal to God through stocks, stones 
and rappings, the latest and most ridiculous 
effort upon human credulity, or whether they 
seek to pervert the scriptures to the purposes of 
their own passions. 





LET US TRY TO BE HAPPY. 


Let us try to be happy! we may if we will 
Find some pleasure in life to oerbalance the il! 
There was never an evil if well understo. d, 
But what, rightly managed, would turn to a gool. 
If we were but as ready to look to the light 
As we are to sit moping because it is night, 
We should own it a truth, both in word and in ceed, 
That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed. 





Let us try to be happy! some shades of regret 
Are sure to hang round, which we cannot forget; 
There are times when the lightest of spirits must bow 
And the sunniest face wear a cloud on its brow; 
We must never bid feelings, the purest and best, 
To lie blunted and cold in our bosoms at rest ; 
But the deeper our own griefs the greater our need, 
To try to be happy, lest other hearts bleed, 





Oh! try to be happy! it is not for long, 
We shall cheer on each other by counsel or song; 
If we make the best use of our time that we may, 
There is much we can do to enliven the way. 
Let us only in earnestness, each do our best— 
Before God and our conscience, and trust for the rest ; 
} Still taking this truth, both in word and in deed, 
That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Asia, 
\from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 5th, 


will, ere long produce a salutary effect in some and the America at Halifax on the 9th inst., bringing 
» , . « ‘ 


countries, and eventually in all. This is a kind 
of interposition which will benefit this Republic, 
and as, day by day, we find ourselves engaged in 
far different ways, we have cause to feel gratified | ¢ 


that the opportunity is offered us of aiding in a‘ ment. 


English dates respectively to the 18th and 25th ult. 

Exetanp.—The Derby Ministry was defeated 
in the House of Commons on the morning of the 
17th ult., on the resolution relative to the House 
tax, by a majority of nineteen against the Govern- 
In consequence of this defeat the Ministers 
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resigned, and Lord Aberdeen has been called to 
the head of the new Ministry. The post of Foreign 
Secretary has been assigned to Lord John Russell, 
and that of Home Secretary to Lord Palmerston. 

A heavy flood had taken place in the. river 
Tyne in consequence of the continued rains, A 
number of vessels were driven ashore, and one 
large one overset—several persons were drowned. 

France.—Some modifications of the Constitution 
of the l4th of Ist mo. 1852, have been agreed to 
by the Senate, and official'y published. The Em- 
peror is to grant all amnesties, make treaties and 
order the public works. The Ministry will vote 
on the Budget. Prince Jerome is to be heir pre- 
sumptive. 

Serious difficulties with Morocco are reported. 

The marriage of the Princess Vasa with the 
Prince of Saxony is officially announced, 

Spain. —Bravo Murillo’s ministry has resigned, 
and is succeeded by General Roncalli, President and 
Foreign Minister ; Lord, Minister of War; Valuey, 
of Justice ; Aristayabal, of Finance, and Loiento, of 
the Interior. 

The Government, dreading the increase of the 
growing popular excitement, hes forbidden, the 
meetings which ordinarily precede the elections. 

Allthe editors of the Madrid journals, who had 
been imprisoned for publishing an article which 
was prosecuted by the Government, have been set 
at l.berty, the jury having declared that it was not 
a libel. 

Pruss1a.—Government has introduced into the 
Upper House a bill cancelling the article of the 
Constitution by which the Chambers must be sum- 
moned annually, and enacting that in future, they 
shall be called together only once in every two 
years. 

Turxey.—The Seraskier has concluded an ar- 
mistice with the Druses. The Prince of Montenegro 
has issued a decree, threatening to exile all who 
refuse to take arms against the Turks. His army 
occupied a strong position about three hours march 
from the town of Podgorizza. The Pacha of Scu 
tari had taken the field, at the head of 10,000 men, 
against the Montenegroes. 


Curna.—A fearful earthquake has devastated the 
province of Kansuch. The Pekin Gazette of Str 
month reports that 20,000 houses had been destroy- 
ed, 300 of the inhabitants killed, and 400 wounded. 
In Manilla, also, shocks of an earthquake had been 
felt, many persons killed, two churches destroyed, 
and the palace, town-hall, and custom-house ren- 
dered uninhabitable. The captain of the Hibbert, 
when off Bahia, on the 13th of the 10th month, 
experienced the shock, as of the explosion of some 
sub-marine volcano, which caused the ship to trem- 
ble as though she had struck the ground. Theshock 
lasted about a minute. 


AustraLia.—The dates from Austral’a are to 9th 
month 29th. Sydney has been declared a free port. 
The gold fields have been very productive, yielding 
at the rate of 15,000,000 pounds per annum. 

Mexico.—Advices from the City of Mexico are 
to the 14th ult. 

Count Raousset had capitulated with Gen. Blanco 
at Guaymas, giving up his arms and being secured 
in person and private property. One hundred and 
eighty-two Frenchmen signed the treaty of capitu- 
jation, and all the arms were delivered to the Mex- 
icans. The wounded were taken care of, being 
placed ina large convent. The expedition was en- 
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tirely dissolved, and the members of it had gone to 
Mazatlan. 

News from Brownsville to the 18th ult. have been 
received. 

The revolution was progressing in Tamaulipas 
with fearful rapidity. Cardenas, the usurping Go- 
vernor, has been taken prisoner by the insurgents, 
Canales was in hiding, it was not exactly known 
where. Col. Basave, who was in command of the 

| troops sent to Matamoras by Avalos, has surren- 
| dered unconditionally, with all his arms, ammuni- 
tion, baggage, &c 
Catirornia.—The steamship Northern Light 
| arrived at New York on the 7th inst., bringing San 
Francisco dates to the 12th month 15th. 

The steamship Pacific, with the mails and a large 
amount of treasure, left San Francisco on the 14th. 

A large part of the city of Shasta was destroyed 

| by fire on the 28th of the 11th month. The total 


loss was about $100,000.—A severe gale and heavy 
flood occurred at Sonora, 11th month 30th, causing 


great destruction of property. 


Floods had occurred on all the rivers throughout 
the country, and the plains and valleys were fast 
filling with water. Marysville and Yuba city were 
inundated. The rains, however, had interfered but 
little with the operations of the miners, who are said 
to be doing well. 

Great preparations were making for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, corn, &c., the coming season. Pro- 
visions wete very scarce, and selling at high rates. 
The city of Sacramento has been almost entirely 
rebuilt, and the appearance of the city greatly im- 
proved, 

The emigration to California and Oregon the past 

| year isone hundred and eight thousand, of which 
sixty five thousand was overland, 

The amount of live stock driven over the Plains 
was two hundred thousand. Vast herds were luxuri- 
ating in rich valleys in the interior. 

Pennsyivania LecisLature —The Legislature 
of this State commenced its sessions at Harrisburg 
on the 4th inst. 

Wm. P. Schell] was chosen Speaker of the House 

by a majority of 25 votes, over Charles W. Kelso, 
his Whig competitor. 

The Senate after three unsuccessful ballots for 
Speaker, adjourned without making a choice. On 
the 5th instant, Thomas Carson, of Franklin Co., 
was elected by a majority of one vote over all com- 
petitors. 

On the same day the annual Message of the Go- 
vernor was presented and read in both houses: No 
business of general interest has been transacted by 
either house. 

Concress.—Senate.—On the 4th inst., Senator 
Cass introduced tworesolutions. The first asserts, in 
the strongest terms, the celebrated Monroe doctrine, 
and pledges the United States to maintain it against 
all comers at all hazards. The second relates to 
Cuba, and gives solemn notice to all the world, that 
any intermeddling therewith will be considered as 

| hostile to the United States, and resisted by them 
by all the means in their power. 

On the 5th,a message was received from the 
President, transmitting the documents connected 
with the proposed Tripurtite Convention, in regard 
to Cuba. 

On the 5th inst., the Senate bill, allowing to own- 
ers of steamboats 90 days extension of the time 
granted under the Act of last session, was adopted 
by the House of Representatives. 





